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HE Austins lived in an old 
brownstone house on Murray 
Hill—the house was Martha’s, 

inherited from her conventional fore- 
fathers. The interior was Austin’s. 
Martha moved against that somber 
background of trophy-hung walnut like 
a transparent, yellow butterfly seeking 
its way out of a jungle. It was her poor 
fortune to have to live there, while 
Austin roamed the world. He would 
go off to forest and swamp, to delta and 
veldt, to steppe and range, caring not 
a hang that Martha waited on Murray 
Hill. She was always there when his 
cab drove up to the door again, 

His return from outlandish places 
brought her to life. Her pale loveli- 
ness glowed. For him? No one knew. 
The dark house would then be full of 
people—Austin’s scientific crowd, with a 
scattering of Martha’s loyal friends. 
“Murray Hill blackbirds,” Austin called 
them. His boxes were unpacked and, 
in a litter of excelsior and cotton, glassy- 
eyed specimens lay staring back at the 
curious—brilliant birds, mountain sheep 
with curling horns, beetles, butterflies, 
delicate antelope, owls, jaguars, and 
silky monkeys with pointed faces. And 
always canvas cases containing carbines 
and rifles, rods, strangely fashioned nets, 
cameras, typewriters, — microscopes. 
Austin’s equipment went into the far 


corners of the earth on the backs of an 
army of native bearers. The cab that 
brought him back to Martha and Mur- 
ray Hill from these adventures was al- 
ways incrusted with duffel—behind it, 
an express wagon transported his tro- 
phies from ship to doorstep. 

The house was narrow and deep. 
Martha would have liked clear, gray 
walls with English chintz at the win- 
dows. But Austin had his way, and 
Martha served tea in black Canton cups 
from an ebony table, herself balanced 
uncomfortably in a chair made of re- 
versed elephant tusks and alligator hide. 
The paneled walls bristled with beauti- 
fully mounted heads. The floor was 
strewn with skins—leopards, polar 
bears, fox, bison; creatures that had 
perished by Austin’s ready right hand; 
had gone down in the dust, plugged 
through the heart as neat as you please. 

Martha was the only live thing in the 
house, She grew paler with the years 
until, at thirty, she seemed quite trans- 
parent. But she lived, There was 
strength in her, what Austin called an 
“anconquerable femininity,” twisting 
his mouth as if he rather meant an “un- 
conquerable littleness.” 

He was sure of her. He had never 
missed a shot—how could a woman 
elude him? He had married her, when 
she was twenty, with a visible stoop of 
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condescension, a smile that claimed her 
even while it rebuffed her. He was 
now famous and fascinating—far too 
fascinating to make any civilized woman 
happy—dark, wrinkled by exposure to 
blazing suns, thin as a pipestem, with 
a prowling, soft-footed, graceful gait. 

Why he married Martha‘in the begin- 
ning puzzled her friends more than is 
usual in such cases. He left her in the 
middle of their first married year to join 
an expedition into the heart of Papua. 

“He didn’t need a wife,” some one 
remarked, “He is married to orchids 
or beetles or jungle mtd or something 
inhuman. He has installed Martha on 
Murray Mill as Exhibit A. Or B. She 
wouldn’t be A. He prefers armadillos.” 

Ten years. No one knew what went 
on in Martha’s heart until Arthur Mer- 
rill tried, deliberately and tirelessly, to 
find out. 

Austin was in Africa, sending 
monthly bulletins to an illustrated maga- 
zine in a style faultless and magnifi- 
cently resonant. He was a great natu- 
ralist because he was a debauched lover 
of nature. His descriptions of birds 
and sunsets had the lingering tenderness 
of a caress savored and cherished, a 
caress prolonged, sustained, made epic. 
He loved every minute, living particle 
in the swarming jungle. Yet he could 
leave Martha for two years, with noth- 
ing to hold her save illegible, scrawled 
messages sent back by runners. 


My love. I am well. Bridges will send 
you advance proofs of the articles. In them 
you will find all the news of me. I hope 


you are amusing yourself. Admirable lady. 
Harry. 

No one guessed all this from Martha’s 
behavior. She wasn’t the sort to tell her 
secrets to those Murray Hill blackbirds 
Austin referred to. She entertained, 
sitting alone at the head of an enormous 
walnut table; behind her, a portrait of 
Austin looked down at her guests with 
an amused and mocking smile, creating 
an atmosphere of self-consciousness. 
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She was so lovely, Arthur Merrill 
thought, watching her face in the candle 
glow—a dauntless, reassuring creature, 
straight as an arrow, plucky, proud; the 
sort of woman a man would cherish, 
Well, apparently, Austin didn’t. Austin 
was taking advantage of her “quality,” 
rare enough in modern women, when he 
trusted and deserted her so flagrantly. 
A lovely, gold creature, all ivory and 
warm skin, shadows and grace—her ges- 
tures were an unmixed delight. Arthur 
Merrill found himself watching her 
hands, unconsciously trying to link their 
promised tenderness to that painted per- 
sonality behind her. It occurred to him, 
with a shock of horror, that she might 
have loved Austin, A woman like 
Martha to have loved a man who 
laughed at her! 

Very adroitly, Merrill asked ques- 
tions. He was one of those Georgian 
young men who seem, without trying 
to, to know every one. After that first 
dinner party, when he sensed her 
tragedy, he set about to untangle it, to 
pick out the knots and to hold the un- 
raveled skeins himself, He meant to 
marry her. Austin was in Africa, being 
photographed astride murdered elephant 
cows and crumpled wild beasts, a crea- 
ture remote, inexplicable, romantic. 

His “crowd,” scientists and curators, 
sporting men and littérateurs; spoke of 
him with a sort of astonished reverence 
—he was as sonorous a stylist as Con- 
rad; he was, besides, an original, scien- 
tific genius and the best raconteur in 
America. Merrill gathered that there 
had been an unsavory episode—an epi- 
sode only—in his past; somehow he had 
touched bottom and had come up again, 
rather more romantic for the experi- 
ence. It was mentioned simply as an 
indication of his “capacity.” His mar- 
riage, it seemed, had anchored him to 
windward of dangerous shoals. Mer- 
rill began to see Martha as a brave little 
ship standing by a picturesque derelict. 

Her friends, and she had a good 


many, detested Austin. Ten years be- 
fore, she had come back from a trip 
to “some jungle somewhere” already 
married to the gaunt and taciturn natu- 
ralist, wham she had met out there. For 
six months he sulked on the rim of 
Martha’s dinner parties and teas—Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Austin at home— 
watching her with a strange look in 
which hate and a grudging admiration 
were mixed with jealous passion. He 
made no effort to be amusing, or even 
civil. And “Martha, feverishly excited, 
played her own game and his—putting 
him forward as a genius, a being unique 
and dedicated. No one had heard of 
him then, but Martha saw to it that pro- 
fessional ears were cocked in his direc- 
tion. She fed him well and that fam- 
ished look gave way to a dark and ironic 
distinction. Then, one day, he borrowed 
money and sailed, under contract to 
write a thrilling biography of the Kash- 
mir beetle or something of the sort. 
Martha was left, listless, rather tired, 
with a growing habit of watching the 
door and of listening to bells. Two 
years and a half, before he came again 
to claim her. 

Arthur Merrill had heard enough. 
He wanted her with a very particular 
longing, since he knew that a love 
thwarted and defeated so long would 
come with a rush of wings through an 
open door, 

He found her obdurate. 

There was no easy way to her heart; 
all the barriers were up save her lone- 
liness; he sought to enter that way. 
Merrill wasn’t clever—he was a very 
healthy and happy man with average 
good taste. He couldn’t tell a Botti- 
celli from a Franz von Stuck or a Scar- 
latti étude from a Bach fugue, but he 
did know a good Airedale when he saw 
one, and his taste in friendships was 
faultless. He ‘didn’t love Martha be- 
cause she was tragic, but because he 
knew how deliciously gay she could be— 
well, with him! 


He saw to it that his Georgian good 
looks brightened Martha’s tea hour five 
afternoons out of seven, After all, he 
was better to look at than a gallery of 
glass-eyed brutes! He talked to her 
of things he liked to do—and Merrill 
didn’t like jungle ooze and the black 
madness of Africa. He liked pleasant 
resorts, country houses, polo, theaters, 
green golf links, laughter and sanity. 
To Merrill, Austin wasn’t romantic; he 
was a ghoul, a madman, a very poor 
sport indeed. 

Martha began to glow again; a faint 
pink flushed the transparency of her 
skin, as if the sun had penetrated the 
gloomy walls of her house, transform- 
ing her, One late afternoon when she 
and Merrill were left alone, isolated in 
the firelight, her hands went out to him 
without any reason save her longing and 
they kissed over the Canton cups, 
breathless, both of them, ashamed, ex- 
alted, tremulous, 

Then he told her how long he had 
loved her and offered her happiness and 
knew the exquisite sorrow of holding 
her while she wept in his arms. In the 
middle of it, with that lovely -yellow 
head just under his chin, he caught sight 
of Austin’s portrait smiling at them 
from the dining room. 

“You didn’t love that—that hyena, 
did you?” he demanded, 

She seemed to hold her breath. 

Presently she lifted her head and let 
him see her eyes. 

“Yes, I did. I still do. I’m sorry, I 
still do. You see—but you won't see! 
You see—he has been mine.” 

Merrill learned his first lesson in love 
at that instant. His impulse was to 
push her away from him; seeing her 
hands holding fast to his lapels, he 
thought better of it. Merrill was an 
old-fashioned man in that he respected 
women—he had none of Austin’s 
amused acceptance of them. Austin 
would have mocked at his own mother. 
Merrill loved Martha because she was 
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Martha, but also because she was a 
woman. He braced himself and said: 
“If you love him, you can’t love me.” 

“But I do.” 

“All right, But how?” 

It was. like Merrill to take her at her 
word. Austin wasn’t so simple. 

She tried very earnestly to explain. 

It seems that she had met Austin at 
the time of his one lapse from character. 
She had gone with typically conserva- 
tive friends to the Belgian Kongo or the 
Dutch East Indies or some impossible 
backwater of civilization. Merrill didn’t 
hear and didn’t care—all he knew was 
that it was a’ savage place full of fever 
and creepers, naked natives, dirt, dis- 
comfort and brutality. Martha's friends, 
a professor and his wife, traveled into 
the interior and left her at some out- 
post on the extreme edge of civiliza- 
tion, 

She lived in a missionary compound, 
a clearing set in a circle of white-hot 
sunlight and surrounded by a tangled 
forest full of prowling beasts and greasy 
black men with spears, tom-toms and 
topknots, Into this oasis came Harry 
Austin, a very unnatural naturalist, 
white as clay, stumbling like a drunkard, 
with fever in his eyes and some terrible 
memory driving him out of the forest 
toward the sea. Martha first saw him 
beating one of his carriers, shouting 
things that aren’t mentionable and 
threatening to shoot any one who inter- 
fered with him. But the missionary 
silenced Austin with a single, neat blow 
behind the ear—he was a practical man 
of God—and then carried him into the 
mission slung over one shoulder like a 
bag of flour. 

Austin did not open his eyes again for 
two weeks, Motionless in a canvas ham- 
mock in the shade, he lay like a dead 
man, and talked! And Martha, hover- 
ing over this beaten, fever-ridden, tor- 
mented being, listened with horror to 
what he said, 

Oh, he had fallen very low indeed. 
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Martha could not be sure how much 
of what he said was true and how much 
of it was perverse mental acrobatics. 
She gathered that he had syffered a 
damnable collapse of the nerves—that 
love of nature which had always burned 
in him clear and unfaltering had been 
dimmed by skepticism. He saw the 
world as a fungus-incrusted planet, 
himself a parasite, beasts and birds no 
more than the feeble sparks of an in- 
ferior life force that got nowhere. He 
moved through the choked forests 
searching for the lost illusion. He was 
sick. Sick to his soul. Sick to death. 
There was no color, no grace, no beauty 
—only a crowded, purposeless répeti- 
tion of species. He had lost his hold on 
spirit. 

Then began a decline toward physical 
surrender, Terrified, he prayed, seek- 
ing God in the silence, in the vast, un- 
conquerable, hidden activity of the jun- 
gle. It was a theatrical gesture and got 
him nowhere—he found himself on his 
knees beneath an empty, white-hot sky. 

Unleashed, his mind darted down for- 
bidden trails. He suffered, but he was 
too weak to figlit. He thought: “If 
some one were here who knew the truth, 
and could reassure me! I’m going mad, 
or worse.” He would sit for hours 
studying the brilliant » forest birds 
through his glasses, but the flashing 
wings made no more than erratic 
shadows across the sensitive retina of 
his mind. 

Martha heard in detail the processes 
of his disintegration. He had stopped 
at a native village where he was well- 
known and there had set about deliber- 
ately to drink himself to death, He 
could remember sanity, but strangely 
enough he could only reproduce it in in- 
toxication, Then the blurred outlines 
became clear; the atrocious confusion 
of his thought reassembled, became a 
familiar pattern. He could have written 
magnificently then, only that he was too 
weak. He was, for a time, a superman, 
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shaken with the sense of his own power. 
Then drunken sleep and stupor shot 
through with exhausting struggle—the 
forces of darkness gathering for a new 
assault. Always he opened his eyes to a 
world drab and monstrous, a world 
swollen, stark, unbearable. On their 
heels about him his bearers squatted and 
stared, uncertain whether to kill him 
or not, afraid of him, despising him. 

Martha listened, fascinated and re- 
volted. Here was a strange creature, a 
lion in a net. It occurred to her, with 
the shock of a revelation, that she might 
be the woman to gnaw him free again. 

She told Merrill that she had no defi- 
nite plan. When Austin’s babbling 
stopped, she used to lean over him and 
whisper things—just odds and ends of 
thought. Some instinct told her that he 
needed a clean, cold draft. His eyes 
remained closed, his face impassive. 
She had no way of telling whether he 
heard. She would speak of laughter, 
beauty, friendship, the easy, pleasant 
ways of childhood. She was not a psy- 
chologist, but a woman instinctively ma- 
ternal. 

At last he opened his eyes. 

He saw a healthy, golden creature in 
a white dress, where he had expected a 
ring of steaming, black bodies. 

“You are better,” she said. 

And Austin answered: 

“Yes, I think I am.” 

After that, she fought for his soul 
with the zeal of a medieval Saint Cath- 
erine snatching brands from the fire. 
She did not shrink from holding his 
hand or touching his forehead with her 
cool palms, She gave him back, one by 
one, the precious things he had lost, 
meeting mockery and rebuff with pa- 
tience, with divine patience, Merrill 
thought. He would have let the fellow 


go down in the welter! But Martha 
shook her head: 

“He was great. The world needed 
him.” 


“Romantic poppycock, my dear! - He 
sacrificed you. on the foulest altar of all 
—he offered you up to his vanity.” 

She shook her head again: 

“You don’t understand. I found him 
an ugly wreck, all bleach-boned and 
rotted—I made him whole again. He 
clung to me. He wept, pressing my 
hands against his face. ‘Don’t leave me, 
Martha. Don't leave me!’ I promised 
him. The missionary married us and 
we started back to the sea before my 
friends returned. I didn't-love him as 
I love you—it wasn’t happiness. But 
I was proud of him. At night, before 
the fire, he’d talk of things -he intended 
to do, once he was well again. And he’d 
go to sleep with his head here, as if he 
lived by the beating of my heart. Have 
1 hurt you? I didn’t mean to. It was 
like watching a miracle. One night he 
woke me, laughing: ‘Martha, look. 
The stars! I see them again! Beauti- 
ful. Reasonable. In their places! In 
order, You don’t know what that means 
—it is as if I had found God, Or, is 
it myself I have found? ” 

“Himself, of course.” 

“Perhaps.” She gave Merrill a 
strange look. “He began from that 
hour to laugh at me,” she said. 


Merrill heard later, not from Martha, 
that Austin’s mental struggle in the 
forest had involved him in worse ex- 
ceises than she dreamed. Austin had 
been running away from more than 
whisky when he stumbled into the mis- 
sionary compound. Knowing this, and 
disgusted beyond words, Merrill urged 
her to write Austin the truth, and then, 
as soon as possible, to divorce him. 
Martha seemed dazzled by the prospect 
of happiness. She let Merrill lead her 
to the door and point out the bland 
beauty of the future. 

“I'm going to get you out of this con- 
founded natural-history museum into a 
house of mine in Connecticut. Wait till 
you see it; gardens all round and a pool 
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where the river bends. 
there, my dear!” 

Martha touched his hair ; it was black 
and thick, very smooth. His eyes were 
clear; they offered her security. No 
danger there! 

“Very well,” she said suddenly, “I’ll 
write Harry to-night.” 

But her letter never reached him. 
Austin had finished his series of maga- 
zine articles, and, with a ship’s hold full 
of unmounted specimens, was on his 
way home. He would enjoy dropping 
down on New York, a sunburned wan- 
derer returned from’ delectable adven- 
tures, and, with a gesture, resuming his 
place as chief planet in that little system 
of his. He would enjoy finding Martha 
there. He would enjoy exploring her 
soul while she retreated before him, 
afraid and fascinated. 

His cab drove up to the door through 
a November drizzle, a fine rain that 
slanted out of a yellow sky full of scud- 
ding vapor. Martha, sitting within the 
circle of Arthur Merrill’s arms before 
the library fire, heard the clop of horses’ 
hoofs and then the loud, triumphant 
ringing «of the bell below stairs. She 
stiffened and the blood drained out of 
her face, 

“Harry! I cannot tell him. Not now. 
Help me—take your arms away—don’t 
you realize—— It’s Harry. He's 
back.” 

To Merrill's everlasting credit, he 
paid no attention to her, and when Aus- 
tin opened the door he found his wife 
leaning against a strange young man’s 
shoulder, her face hidden, her whole 
body quiet, as if she had died. 

“Well,” Austin said, pausing. His 
eyes played over them. He smiled. 
“This és extraordinary, Martha!” 

She lifted her head, made a weak ges- 
ture, said faintly: 

“It's true. I love him. 
marry him.” 

Austin closed the door on a confused 
entrance of bags and boxes into the hall 
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behind him, His expression was watch- 
ful as if he had caught sight of a very 
desirable quarry. 

“I haven't met the gentleman you 
Jove, my dear.” 

Merrill introduced himself and, put- 
ting Martha gently back against the sofa 
pillows, came into the open. He had a 
feeling that Austin could have shot him 
there and then—he was a fair target 
“for either bullets or insults. He ex~ 
plained that Martha was. promised to 
him and that he intended to have her; 
she had been notoriously neglected and 
rebuffed; she was worthy of the best 
the world afforded and he meant by that 
the very things he himself could offer 
her—love and devotion, protection and 
happiness; he had no foolish notions 
about the sanctity of an unsanctified 
marriage; he rather expected that 
Austin would surrender quickly and’ 
decently what he seemed to value so 
little. 

Martha interrupted him, 

se Please. I'll talk to Harry my- 
self.” 

And so Merrill went, stumbling over 
Austin’s luggage and an astounded 
houseman who had had to settle with 
the cabby and was out of pocket. | 

Austin remained where he was until 
the front door had closed with a decisive 
and defiant bang behind that audacious 
young man, 

“A lover,” he said in a dry voice, “in 
my absence.” 

Martha would have surrendered then 
and there had Austin persisted in his 
irony. But his voice changed suddenly 
—a break came into it, a whining indi- 
cation of self-pity: 

“You can’t mean it. 
aren’t going to leave me?” 
“Why shouldn’t 1?” she demanded, 

He flung himself on his knees beside 
her and she felt his nervous hands pull- 
ing at her dress. 

“You can’t: You won't. I need you. 


Martha, you 
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You'll stay. Everything I am, you made 
i” 

She said contemptuously : 

“Get up. Don’t make a fool of your- 
self.” 

She opened her eyes and leaned des- 
perately sidewise to avoid him. Now, 
at last, she hated him because he wept 
and pleaded. She could deny because 
he asked so desperately. She was as 
inflexible as steel. 

“Don’t make me ashamed of ae 
she said. 

At that moment Martha believed that 
she was hurting him; she had a sense of 
power, of ascendancy over his tyrannical 
possession of her spirit. There was no 
glamour about him now—a man begging 
for pity. She rejoiced that she could 
be pitiless. Crouching at her feet, a 
suppliant, he aroused her contempt. She 
heard him saying that without her he 
would fall back into the pit where she 
had found him; everything he had done 
the past ten years had been for her; his 
scientific achievement had been a love 
offering; he had thought her capable of 
a great impersonality—and she had pre- 
ferred kisses! Well, he would give her 
kisses; he would play lover; he would 
kneel at her feet—science could go hang 
—kisses, kisses without end-—— 

“This is intolerable,” she said. - 

She stood up quickly, loosening his 
“grasp, and ran out of the room. 

That night she left the Murray Hill 


house forever. 


A year later Martha and Arthur Mer- 
rill were married. Heaven knows why 
Austin chose to get himself talked about 
on that particular day—but he behaved 
scandalously. Locking himself into his 
room at the club, he shot himself—not 
dead, but rather unpleasantly near it. 
For a crack shot, he missed it, one might 
say, miraculously! In the morning, to- 
gether with the announcement of the 
divorced Mrs. Austin’s marriage to Ar- 
thur Merrill, there was a two-column 
account of Austin’s attempt at suicide. 
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He had been taken to the hospital and — 
lay there, wrapped in gauze bandages, 
silent, with eyes that had in them a 
gleam of his old sardonic mastery. He 
seemed to be enjoying himself. . And 
when it looked as if he might, after all, 
die, he asked for Martha. She came, a 
bride tear-stained and shaken, and spent 
the first ten days of her honeymoon sit- 
ting at Austin’s bedside, stroking his 
thin hands as she had stroked them that 
time when he lay unconscious in the 
missionary’s canvas hammock. 

“T am sorry, he said, “I missed ‘it.” 
And he added: “You see, I. need you. 
My dear.” 

Martha went back to Merrill and the 
garden in an uncertain state of mind. 
Merrill was patient. He rode with her 
over the hills; he romped with her 
between the long beds of phlox, clove 
pinks and hollyhocks ; he sat at her feet 
in the shadow of the willows by the 
river pool ; he tried conscientiously to be 
what Austin had never been—a friend 
and a sweetheart, 

That winter they moved into Merrill’s 
town house and there Martha let her 
fancy go gayly mad on chintzes and pink 
geraniums in apple-green boxes. The 
Murray Hill blackbirds flocked to see 
her. One and all of them had lugebri- 
ous croakings to make about Austin. 
Austin was living alone, it seemed, in his 
doleful, black-walnut museum. He 
never went out. - He never entertained 
or even took the trouble to be entertain- 
ing. His scar made him more strangely 
fascinating than ever. “Poor dear Aus- 
tin” had been at some pains to make 
himself sympathetic. 

“I suppose,” they told Martha, “his 
heart is broken. And no wonder, with 
you—his sunshine—gone.” 

Merrill laughed. 

“Don’t mind them, my dear. They're 
human. And we're so much more than 
human—we're happy.” 

Martha wasn’t sure. She tried very 
hard to be happy, but happiness re- 
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sponds reluctantly to the will; Martha’s 
imagination was stronger than her de- 
sire, Austin was not writing. He was 
not planning an expedition anywhere. 
He was not, in fact, doing anything! 
She had brought him to life, and now, 
it seems, she had killed him. For Mer- 
rill’s sake, she hid her» mourning be- 
neath reckless trappings of chiffon and 
satin—floating negligees that made her 
look like a butterfly in a field of flowers. 
She loved Merrill a little too recklessly, 
rather too prodigally, as if she knew 
that she must go back out of the clear- 
ing into the shadowy jungle. 

Austin’s friends came to dinner and 
fixed her with an accusing eye. Sooner 
or later the talk always fell on the natu- 
ralist’s literary defection. They rather 
put it up to Martha, “Poor Austin” 
was down and out again. He acted 
strangely—had been seen prowling up 
and down Fifth Avenue: at midnight. 
Couldn’t she do something about it? 

For Merrill’s .sake, she could not. 
And Merrill was not. familiar enough 
with the hidden places of the soul to 
help her. To him, Austin was simply a 
rotter, a very ordinary coward, Rather 
bored, he kissed Martha’s tears away. 

“T didn’t marry your former husband, 
dear,” he said. “I don’t care what hap- 
pens to him. If he wants to sink and 
we want to swim, why shouldn't we?” 
Martha was alone with the specter. 

Then Austin changed the angle of at- 
tack. He appeared at the club, very 
humble about himself, and announced 
that he was going away. Things were 
too difficult—happiness wasn’t in his 
mood. He wanted to be generous, God 
knew, He thought that he'd drop out of 
sight for a while. 

Why in Heaten’s name Austin be- 
haved in this manner, no one took the 
trouble to explain. The reaction was 
subtle, and, strangely enough, damning 
to. Martha—Martha, who knew every 
nuance of his peculiar cruelty! Martha 
who knew that Austin hated her! Mar- 
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tha. who knew that Austin knew how 
much she had given him! . 

When he had gone, she was, fora 
time, at peace. Then for three years 
stories kept turning up like bad num- 
bers at the game of petits chevaux. 
Austin was globe-trotting, trying, he 
said, to cement his broken heart. He 
reached out across space to Martha, 
calling her back. “He needs me,” she 
thought. And there was, somehow, a 
romantic insinuation, a subtle flattery, 
an imperative summons to her most 
potent self. Merrill was sufficient unto 
Merrill; he loved her with a light heart, 
since love, he argued, was not a matter 
for tears, but for rejoicing. But Mar- 
tha, strangely moved, tormented, un- 
easy, seemed always to be listening, as 
though she expected the clop of horses’ 
hoofs in the street, and then the loud, 
triumphant ringing of the doorbell. 

Austin wrote no more. In literary 
columns he was spoken of in the past 
tense. She heard of him in Surabaya, 
in Bali, and later, in India, where he 
talked wildly of her to every one he 
met. She had, it seemed, been his 
reason for living; without her, he had 
lost “the excuse for creation.” To 
whom, he demanded, could he make his 
offering? Once she received a letter 
from him, written on soiled paper in 
his small, neat writing that always 
moved slightly uphill. He intended to 
return to the forest where he had met 
her, to recapture, if he could, the in- 
estimable gift she had denied him. And 
if he should find only darkness again, he 
would do better what he had done badly 
on the day of her marriage to Merrill. 
The rest of the letter was in his old 
ironic strain. Holding the crumpled 
sheets with trembling hands, Martha 
felt the fear and the fascination of her 
love for him. This was her master- 
piece, and she had willfully destroyed 
it, to give her feminine magic to Mer- 
rill, who had no need of any magic 
save life itself! 
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She glanced out of the window—they 
were in Connecticut—and saw her hus- 
band preparing to mount his horse. A 
white dog frisked’ and barked at his 
heels, The sun touched Merrill's 
smooth, black hair like a benediction. 
Decidedly, he had no need of her. Mar- 
tha felt suddenly old and tired. Still 
clutching at Austin’s letter, she went to 
the mirror and stared at herself. Nota 
butterfly for Merrill's garden—a gray 
moth, to flutter in the shadows—gray 
eyes, gray flesh, hair already graying. 
She would go. With the last of the 
flame that was in her, she would light 
the quenched brand again. 

Merrill listened patiently that night, 
holding her quietly, saying little, He 
was very sorry for her; she trembled in 
his arms. But he had the great good 
sense to say: “I'll be waiting for you.” 
And he didn’t laugh at her; he did not 
even smile in the dark. Nor did he kiss 
her tears away, but let them fall, fast 
and furious. And she heard the beating 
of his heart, loud and steady, loud and 
steady, against her own that fluttered. 
But she would go. She must go. 


She found that Austin had disap- 
peared into the forest. The practical 
missionary had been supplanted by a 
thin-lipped fanatic who could tell her 
very little except that Austin had stayed 
for a month at the compound studying 
the inexhaustible mysteries of the 
jungle. The missionary was hostile and 
inquisitive. It was not safe for a lady, 
alone, to penetrate farther into that 
wilderness, and he himself could not 
leave his post, Why had she come? 

Martha found it difficult to explain. 
The heat, the blinding sunlight, the 
stench and disorder of the place sickened 
her. She said: “I don’t know.” 

Late that night, sitting in a flood of 
white moonlight on the mission veranda, 
she heard the hostile man of God behind 
her. He cleared his throat. 

“I feel I must tell you. Mr. Austin 
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was not—alone. This is very embar- 
rassing. A woman came with him and 
they went on together, She was pretty, 
and young. Perhaps a lady, perhaps 
not, But very gay. She was called 
Mrs. Austin, A Hollander, I under- 
stand, from Surabaya in the Dutch East 
Indies. She and Mr. Austin had been 
married more than a year ago. She 
was helping him to write a book of some 
sort. They were, if you will excuse my 
saying so, very happy together.” 

“I didn’t know,” Martha said. 

She lifted her eyes to the moon. 
Somewhere in the forest a native drum 
was beaten rhythmically, It was like a 
heart, a human heart, calling her back. 

Suddenly she laughed. 

“Damn Austin,” she said, 

“Madam!” 

“Oh, yes, damn him! Let me say it. 
I'm free. You've set me free. Oh, 
jumping Jupiter !”. 

At dawn, gold as a dancing butterfly 
again, she started back to the sea. And 
what she had to tell New York about 
Austin settled Austin, good and proper. 
Settled him forever. She did it humor- 
ously, with a nice irony, a nice under- 
standing of her own folly which was 
very disarming. She could, you see, 
turn the laugh on Austin. So that when 
Austin got back from his jungle with 
his beetles and boxes and his Dutch East 
Indian wife and his sardonic fascina- 
tion all intact, he found that his star 
had dimmed. 

And Martha, divinely magnani- 
mous, invited them both to dinner. 

Still, Austin had the last word. Lean- 
ing over Martha in the firelight after 
dinner, he whispered: 

“If I had known that you loved me 
—if I had dreamed that*you would fol- 
low me out there—I wouldn't have mar- 
ried this woman. I wouldn’t have hurt 
you so, my dear! I ask you to forgive 
me. After all, it appears that 1 was des- 
tined to make you unhappy.” And he 
added; “My poor dear Martha!” 
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